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a A Japanese Social Creed The Church and War 


1s. It The National Christian Council of Japan has recently 
hority# adopted a Social Creed which is reprinted here. 
creas “Setting up as our ideal a Christian social order in 
y-day,§ which God is reverenced as Father and humanity is inter- 
related as brothers we purpose to realize the love, justice 
great —® and fraternal oneness manifested by Christ. 
pth “We are opposed to every kind of materialistic edu- 
fice.” § cation and materialistic system of thought. We reject all 
” they f social reconstruction based on class struggle and revolu- 
tionary methods. We are likewise opposed to reactionary 
Public § oppression. Moreover, taking measures for the extension 
usion § of Christian education we pray that many leaders will 
eca§ arise from among us who will pour their lives into the 
solution of social problems. 
eth! “We maintain that making the life of Christ a living 
re the force within organized society is the only salvation for 
cour-§ the present distress. We believe that wealth is a God-given 
ad the trust and that it should be offered up for Him and for 
men. 


alo =“In conformity with these ideals we advocate the fol- 
qual lowing matters : 

joni =6“1. Equal rights and equal opportunities. 

nt} “2. Non-discriminatory treatment of nations and races. 


sere “3. The sanctity of marriage, equal responsibility of 
eligi § both men and women regarding chastity. The improve- 
a pro® ment of the home life. 

“4, The betterment of the status of women in the edu- 


ven sf cational, social, political and industrial world. 
tak Respect for the personality of the child, and the 
prohibition of child labor. 


“6. The enactment of a law making Sunday a public 
test day (with the expectation that wages will be paid). 
“7. The abolishment of the system of public prostitu- 
tion and the complete regulation of all similar trades. 

“8. The promotion of national prohibition. 

“9. The enactment of a minimum wage, peasant’s wel- 
fare and social insurance laws and legislation and equip- 
ment promoting public hygiene. 

10. The encouragement of producers’ and consumers’ 
Cooperative associations. 

‘ll. The establishment of a suitable agency to attain 

Tmonious relations between employes and employers. 

_ “12. The diffusion of a thorough education for work- 
ng people and the enactment of a reasonable working day. 

13. The enactment of a higher progressive tax rate 
or incomes and inheritances. 

14. The limitation of armaments, strengthening of the 


ey Court of Justice and the realization of a warless 
r 


Public attention has recently been drawn to the fact 
that exemption from military training was refused to 
Methodists at Pennsylvania State College ‘‘on the ground 
that opposition to war is not found in the creedal state- 
ments or doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
In this connection an editorial appearing simultaneously 
in the several Christian Advocates of that communion in 
December, 1929, cited the declaration of the General Con- 
ference of 1928: “We are opposed to all military training 
in high schools and to all compulsory military training in 
colleges and universities.” The editorial continued: 

“This carefully considered action was taken in the 
belief that certain policies now in force tend to weaken 
the efforts of the United States government toward world 
peace. Compulsory military training in colleges and uni- 
versities is one of those policies. 

“The conscience of the church must register a protest 
in no uncertain terms whenever and wherever an educa- 
tional system runs counter to its own uncompromising 
position on this issue. Those who are responsible for that 
system need to be informed that the ‘creedal statements 
and doctrines,’ as such, do not express all the moral con- 
victions of the church on present-day ethical and social 
questions. The pronouncement of the General Conference, 
just quoted, is an instance... . 

“The Social Service Commissions of our Conferences 
should make themselves acquainted with the facts as to 
compulsory military training in the colleges and univer- 
sities in the different sections of the country. One lone 
protest here and another there will accomplish little in 
bringing about a condition better adapted to the needs of 
youth in training for the duties of citizenship in the world 
of tomorrow. But public opinion is able to banish com- 
pulsory military training from the educational institutions 
supported by the taxpayers. And it is our duty to create, 
develop and enlighten such a body of opinion until it 
shall make that demand.” 

The report of the Social Service Commission of the 
Pittsburgh Conference at its last session is then quoted: 
“We oppose compulsory military training in our high 
schools and universities and urge the complete demilitari- 
zation of our institutions of learning.” The editorial also 
quotes the Social Service Commission of the Colorado 
Conference, declaring the purpose of the members of that 
body “to use all just and democratic means to insure its 
discontinuance (compulsory military training) in the 
schools within the boundaries of the Denver Area.” 

The editorial concludes: “The declaration of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1928 on the subject of militarism in 
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education is something more than a splash of printer’s 
ink.” 


The British Council of Christian Ministers on Social 
Questions has recently passed the following resolution 
on international relations (italics ours) : 

“1. We whole-heartedly welcome the solemn declara- 
tion made by the leading statesmen of the world in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn re- 
course to war for the solution of international contro- 
versies, renounce it as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another, and agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them shall never be sought except by pacific 
means. 

“2. We believe that war considered as an institution 
for the settlement of international disputes is incompatible 
with the mind and method of Christ and therefore in- 
compatible with the mind and method of His Church. 

“3. While convinced that the time must come for the 
revision of existing treaties in the interests of peace, we 
maintain that all disputes and conflicts between nations, 
for which no solution can be found through diplomacy 
or conciliation, ought to be settled or solved through ar- 
bitration, whether by the World Court or by some other 
tribunal mutually agreed. 

“4. We therefore earnestly appeal to the respective 
authorities of all Christian communions to declare in un- 
mistakable terms that they will not countenance any war, 
or encourage their countrymen to serve in any war, with 
regard to which the government of their country has 
refused an offer to submit the dispute to pacific methods 
of settlement.” 

Among the signers of the resolution are fourteen 
bishops of the Church of England, as well as a number 
of other high dignitaries, and well-known Free Church 
ministers, including F. W. Norwood, A. E. Garvie, Basil 
A. Yeaxlee and Thomas Nightingale. 


Proposed Immigration Law Changes 


In his annual report for 1929 James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, recommends further legislation to limit immi- 
gration from countries in North and South America as 
well as from Europe. He also suggests regulations which 
will permit greater selection among those who are ad- 
mitted. Last year “Europe furnished 158,598, New World 
countries 116,177, and Asia 3,758 of the permanent immi- 
gration of the year, the three principal sources being 
Canada, 64,440; Germany, 46,751; Mexico, 40,154, and 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 23,576. No other 
single country contributed as many as 20,000 persons.” 

Mr. Davis is “convinced that our present system of 
immigration control is lacking in one highly important 
particular, for, as I have repeatedly pointed out, there is 
no authority under existing law for selecting our immi- 
grants with a regard to their economic or occupational 
desirability. I can best explain my meaning by referring 
to the present situation in Europe, where upward of 
2,000,000 persons are said to have taken some step toward 
securing immigration visas at the various consulates, while 
the annual quotas of the countries concérned are only 
about 150,000.” 

Under the present law visas are issued on the principle 
of “first come first served” except that fathers and 
mothers of American citizens, husbands of citizens by 
marriage occurring after May 1, 1928, wives and minor 


children of alien residents, and persons skilled in agri- 
culture are given a preference so that they account for 
50 per cent and in some cases an additional 25 per cent / 
of the allotted quotas. Mr. Davis believes that the re. 
mainder of the various quotas should be utilized to ex. 
pedite the coming of immigrants for whose services there 
is a demand in the United States rather than to permit 
the influx of those who are likely to add to the ranks of 
the unemployed. He cites instances where those who were 
desirous of starting industries and importing certain 
classes of labor were prohibited from carrying out the 
project because a long waiting list of applicants for quota 
visas in the country concerned occasioned a delay of ‘two 
years before visas would be available. Under the quotas 
thousands of immigrants who were miners, textile 
workers, needle trade workers, clerks and accountants, of 
whom we already have too many from the economic point 
of view, were admitted. 

Mr. Davis believes that the problem could be solved 
by a regulation which “would provide that industries or 
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other interests in the United States needing the pro- 7 
fessional services of some particular individual could al- oad 
lege to the Secretary of Labor that it was necessary to Firing in 
bring ‘the needed talent from a foreign country. The fy mf | 
Secretary, after full hearing and investigation, would ye 
authorize that a preference in the issuance of immigration fiscwers 


visas could be accorded to the particular person named. 
Other cases might arise in which there was an alleged 
need to bring in certain skilled artisans because like labor, 
unemployed, could not be found. In such cases possibly 
interested parties would be notified, open hearings granted, 
and full investigation made, all for the purpose of deter- 
ming whether there is a bona fide and probably continuing t 
need for such skilled labor which can not be supplied in “ 
this country, whether labor trouble of any nature exists 
in the industry concerned, and whether wages to be paid 
imported labor are up to the American standard. These 
facts having been favorably determined, the Secretary 
of Labor would authorize that preference visas be given 
to a specified number of applicants who possess the quali- 
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fications desired. With such authorization the various Sixty- 
consuls could go over their record of applicants and if P*octors 
among them were found individuals possessing the needed couples 
qualifications they would be accorded a preference with- J Far», 
out reference to the particular place they happen to occupy iss the “; 
in the long waiting list that may be on file.” It belie 


Mr. Davis says that the “drastic curtailment of a labor 
supply from Europe alarmed some American employers 
for a time, but eight years’ experience has shown that the 
home supply was ample, except in some limited instances, 
to provide needed labor even in the great expansion of 
industry that has occurred during that period.” The old 
immigration policy created a class of transitory workers, 
mostly single men, who were free to come to the United 
States when jobs were available and return in slack sea- 
sons. Their competition put resident workers with de- 
pendent families at a great disadvantage. The following 
table indicates the stabilizing effect of the quota policy 
on European labor, and the fluctuation in immigration 
from countries which are not on a quota basis. 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED 


Canada and Central and South 
Fiscal year Newfoundland Mexico America 
93,368 43,316 4,481 Sf 
75,281 50,016 5,917 


1929 to June 30.. 66,451 40,154 5,260 158,508 
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To deal with this situation Mr. Davis proposes “that 


t [te coming of permanent settlers shall be fixed at a limit 
t (Mhich, although generous as compared with European 
- Mountries, shall fortify against drawing away from our 
- Treighboring countries the native-born population which 
¢ [they so greatly need and which is not needed here. It 
t Amust be remembered that practically all our New World 
f Beighbors are immigrant-receiving countries, not having 
€ Frached the saturation stage which impelled the enactment 
N fof our own restrictive laws. Some of them are actively 
e ed in promoting immigration to their undeveloped 
a Punds, and under such circumstances it is hardly a neigh- 
© Hiorly act for the United States to continue a system of 
S Hinmigration control which to some extent already does 
le Band inevitably will continue to induce their native-born 
Df people to come to this country.” 

nt 

4 Changing Rural Opinion 

* § Farm and Fireside (New York) has published in its 
0 Bjnuary number the results of an “opinion questionnaire” 
its readers. Replies were received from 13,431 persons 
tO living in all parts of the country, of an average age of 
he Buishtly less than 40 years, of whom 70 per cent live on 
ld fiarms, 28 per cent in small towns and 2 per cent in cities. 
mM BAnwers to a few of the questions reveal the extent 
d. Bot rural acceptance or rejection of urbanizing influences. 
ed Among the summaries published are the following: 

t, ff Twenty per cent of those replying would “welcome 
ly hge-scale corporate farming,” while the other 80 per 
d,  Hent believe the “family farm” is a “sounder proposition.” 
a ‘ eventy-eight per cent are satisfied with the present 
ng 


ibition regime and oppose any repeal legislation. _ 
Righty-one per cent are opposed to any steps which 


sts fivould make “divorce easier to obtain.” 
uid Forty-five per cent say that farm magazines should not 
Foublish cigarette advertising. 
ty | Fifty per cent “have no confidence in any law to relieve 
en Fericulture”; 40 per cent favor the present Farm Board ; 
il- per cent want the “export bounty” plan. 
us | Sixty-seven per cent would favor legislation permitting 
if Foctors to impart birth control methods to married 
led couples who apply jointly.” 
thy ff Farm and Fireside regards the vote on birth control 
PY Fsthe “most astonishing departure” from older standards. 
thelieves there are economic and technical factors which 
bot Blave produced a change of opinion. The increasing mech- 
ers Buization of agriculture means that the labor of children 
the isnot used as extensively as formerly. (It is also thought 
ces, By some observers that changing living standards may be 
of ringing about a “competition between children and other 
old Bayenditures” which has for some time been evident in 
ers, urban families). 
ted Replies to a question which asked for “the thought 
7 most needs to be emphasized throughout America at 
Bitis time” reveal a significant difference “between the 
ing Feerations.” Those over 30 seem to show much more 
licy Fence about religion and conventional moral standards. 
tion Waking the group as a whole, however, 37 per cent say, 
substance, “Hold fast to God and the old moralities.” 
"Sto where chief emphasis should be placed, 85 per cent 
Nere distributed among such matters as law enforcement, 
rope ttt schools or roads, standards of citizenship, world 
8,306, child training, improved human relations or “a 
5,564 spiritual relationship with God.” 
8308 ‘he editors state that “farmers’ weeks” at colleges of 
ee AMculture and other gatherings show a lessening of in- 
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terest on the part of farm men and women in the technical 
aspects of the industry and an increase in interest in 
human relationships. 


Youth and the Labor Movement 


Some of the leaders of labor and educators sympathetic 
with labor have long realized that many of the children 
of workers are growing through the impressionable years 
without concept of the meaning of the labor movement 
or an understanding of its significance in their own lives. 
Moreover, it has been discovered on questioning them in 
groups that they often assume an unthinking and super- 
cilious attitude toward labor and regard themselves as in 
a “middle class” superior to the social and economic group 
to which their parents are loyal. It is felt that the public 
school and other institutions dealing with children have 
for the most part ignored the problem of differences in 
economic interests, or rather have inculcated the vague, 
general, optimistic philosophy that derogates any sug- 
gestion of defect in the economic or governmental system. 
The mental habits, the method of approaching problems 
and the values attaching to cooperative efforts as they 
are taught to children in the several institutions main- 
tained to deal with children, are not, in the eyes of some 
labor leaders, adequate to the needs of those who will be 
called upon to take part in the collective struggle. The 
usual influences, they believe, too often are conducive to 
ignorance of, and superiority or actual hostility toward 
the labor movement. 

To supplement the training offered by the community 
with organized influences in the leisure time of the 
children of labor, Pioneer Youth of America was organ- 
ized by certain unionist leaders and educators in 1924 after 
discussions that had lasted several months. During that 
summer and two successive summer seasons a camp was 
conducted on the campus at Manumit School and then 
transferred to the organization’s own site at Rifton, N. Y. 
One season there were as many as 27 clubs in New York 
City. There is a group of lively clubs in Philadelphia where 
a branch was organized in 1926 and where a camp was 
conducted until the site was lost through the extension 
of a surburban line. The children served include others 
than children of trade unionists. In the summer of 1928, 
at the New York (Rifton) camp, regarded as the national 
experimental camp, 88 per cent of the children were from 
homes of trade unionists of 54 different local unions. The 
rates to children of unionists are lower than those for 
others. The camps are self-supporting, but the organi- 
zation relies for its maintenance on contributions as well 
as fees. The adults who maintain the organization are 
composed of “labor men and women, educators, parents 
and others.” The children enrolled range from nine to 
eighteen years of age. 

Among the projects of Pioneer Youth is that of pub- 
lishing books, as it proclaims in one of its prospectuses, 
“with a social purpose.” The first is Pioneers of Freedom 
by McAlister Coleman. The intention and hope of the 
organization are to extend its activities and methods in 
labor groups through the country. 

There is a measure of criticism of other agencies carry- 
ing on work for children, at least a clear implication of 
their inadequacy for labor’s children, in the organization 
of a separate institution. There has been little criticism 
expressed, however, in the efforts to build up Pioneer 
Youth. The program is positive, with definite aims. It 
differs from those of other child training organizations 
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in the purpose, leadership and methods. Labor feels its 
responsibility for assisting in the organization of society 
and believes that the larger place it plans to fill in the 
future requires abilities and ideals consistent with its 
nature. It regards as essential in the citizens of labor for 
to-morrow a critical attitude and capacity as regards 
political and economic shibboleths and slogans, an ability 
to cooperate with others in a common project with fair- 
ness and a realistic sense of personal, group and social 
interests, with a realization of the value and use of science 
and an idealism that conserves and advances the common 
good. 

The preamble to the constitution of Pioneer Youth 
states its specific purposes thus: 


“1. To build strong, healthy and well balanced bodies 
and minds. 

To cultivate, through creative activity, power to 
think clearly and freely and to act courageously. 
To engender a love and understanding of nature. 
To acquaint them with the social and economic 
problems that face the world. 

To develop in them a sense of social responsi- 
bility and justice.” 


“2, 


“4, 


The organization, sharply to be distinguished from the 
Communist organization, Young Pioneers, is but a be- 
ginning as yet, more important in method and possibilities 
than in accomplishment. Several persons of considerable 
experience and authority in educational matters have ex- 
pressed confidence in the plan and principles of Pioneer 
Youth, among them Dr. Henry R. Linville, president of 
the New York Teachers’ Union, and Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College. Among the officers 
and board members are many American Federation of 
Labor officials. 


- Savings Bank Life Insurance 


The increase in life insurance furnished by savings 
banks in Massachusetts is the result of a dramatic struggle 
over an idea and a principle. James H. Powers in an 
article entitled “Massachusetts’ Great Insurance War,” 
(New Republic, January 8, 1930) tells the story. At the 
time the Armstrong Committee was investigating the 
practices of insurance companies in New York in 1907, 
Louis D. Brandeis, now an associate justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, introduced a bill in the Massachu- 
setts legislature providing, as summarized by Mr. Powers, 
that “any savings bank in the state, with the approval of 
both the Bank Commissioner and the Commissioner of 
Insurance, might acquire a license to operate a department 
for the sale of savings bank life insurance policies over 
the counter.” The bill provided further that the banks 
should employ no solicitors, that policy holders must 
share in net profits, that legal reserves must meet stand- 
ard requirements, and that policy holders must be guar- 
anteed a cash surrender value after premiums had been 
paid for six months. The terms of policies and premium 
rates were to be fixed by an actuary employed by the 
state. “The insurance departments of the banks were to 
be placed under the joint supervision of the Commissioner 
of Banks and the Commissioner of Insurance.” 

The principal purpose of this legislation was to reduce 
the cost of insurance by eliminating agents’ commissions, 
to offset the practice of overpersuasion and to protect 
policy holders against the loss accompanying the lapse 


Printed 


of weekly premium policies, which had no cash surrendg 
value until the policies had run a considerable time, Ay 
other purpose was to retain Massachusetts money with 
the state instead of permitting the state to be drained ¢ 
capital badly needed for local development. The bill } 
came law only after much opposition on the part 
insurance companies. It was supported by the Saving 
' Bank Insurance League, organized for the purpose, ay 
by Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard Universi, 
who attacked the wastes and abuses of private insuram 

The law was merely permissive and the savings bank 
responded to their opportunity very slowly. Howevg 
through the interest and support of business men w 
saw in savings bank insurance possible benefits for then 
selves and their employes beginnings were made at Whit 
man and Brockton. In spite of continued opposition } 
the insurance companies, says the writer, the savings bank 
have gradually discovered from experience that the i 
surance plan is a good business getter and that it hi 
curtailed the withdrawal of deposits and thus increas 
the funds available for profitable investment. For a 
ample, “one bank in the system reports that 82 per cx 
of the funds deposited within the past three years as lif 
insurance premiums have stuck.” 

By July 31, 1929, the ten banks in the plan had $f 
000,000 of insurance in effect. During the 21 years th 
the law has been operative the banks have issued S4\l 
policies at an average cost of 26 per cent below that ¢ 
insurance companies. Between August 1, 1928, and J 
31, 1929, the ten banks issued 14,510 new policies valu 
at $12,410,352. During the 21 years $3,200,000 in div 


dends have been paid. Dividends have been paid ev@iip 
year, and the buyers of policies during the early yer 
of the scheme received in ‘dividends last year approx 
mately 62 per cent of their annual premiums. Assets ¢ 
ceed $8,000,000 and premium income in 1928 approx 
mated $1,900,000. 

During the last fiscal year only 1.05 per cent of th 
policies lapsed. In contrast, Mr. Powers reports, t 


records of the state government show that “in 1928 ti Fintan 
average lapse ratio on policies [outside insurance] writt] Franc 
by these companies in Massachusetts, in their week _ 
premium departments (industrial insurance), was 93 Nort 
per cent of the number of policies written during the ye Greec 
Their ten-year average of lapsed policies of this ty oe 
has been 52.66 per cent of all written. a :. 
The savings bank insurance plan functions “not OR eric 
for the benefit of people of moderate means, offetitil Nethe 
policies with a face value as low as $250; it is also# hg 
tracting buyers from the professions and among ™ 5. 
wealthy, who are eager to avail themselves of the o Portuy 
portunity of saving 26 per cent in buying life insuramt] Roum: 
Thirteen thousand dollars may now be written on a sing main 

life.” Swi 
The total cost to the state for supervision of the savilt USS 
banks insurance during the fiscal year 1929-30, Mr. Powe Pai 
estimates, will be $9,800. It is claimed that “the cont id 
sions forced by competition through the savings MH yyo,. 
insurance plan represent today a savings to Massa‘! 
setts people of about $11,000,000 a year.” ® Pa 
"Do; 


Note: The 1929 Index of the INFoRMATION SERVI 
will be sent on request, free of charge. The Depa 
will also supply a binder for INFORMATION SERVICE, 
25 cents. Please indicate whether 1929 or 1930 imp 
is wanted. 
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